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Mural painting is an old, old story, dating centuries back in European 
history; but mural painting in America is, so to speak, a tale of yesterday, 
taking, if not its rise, at least its impetus, from the World’s Fair of 1893 
in Chicago. Prior to that time, scant attention had been paid and less 
encouragement had 
been accorded to this 
beautiful branch of 
decorative art. The 
start once made, how- 
ever, the development 
of mural painting 
in this country has 
been unusually rapid, 
and to-day private 
home and public edi- 
fice are being decorat- 
ed as never before on 
this side of .the At- 
lantic by the painter’s 
art. The very citadels 
of trade, as it has hap- 
pily been expressed, 
are hanging out the 
banner of beauty up- 
on their ramparts. 

It is rather curious 
that this re-birth 
birth, perhaps, one 
had better say, so far 
as this country is con- 
cerned—of the art of 
mural painting should 
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FLORENCE—SKETCH FOR LUNETTE 
By Will H. Low 


signed to be the greatest of all expositions of matertal progress. The pro 
jectors of the vast enterprise in Chicago ‘‘builded wiser than they knew,” little 
suspecting, as the moving spirits in similar expositions little suspected—artis 
tic pottery took its start from the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876—the en 
ormous influence their work was to have on the arts of the nation. Prior 
to the Chicago Fair, a few sporadic instances of mural decoration had 
been chronicled, as, for instance, the work of La Farge in Trinity Church, 
Boston, Richardson’s masterpiece, in 1876, and that of William M. 
Hunt’s decorations in the New York State Capitol at Albany, in 1878, 
now, be it said with regret, destroyed. These precursors of the art ot 
to-day stand practically isolated and alone. Most of the artists at the time 
La Farge and Hunt executed their notable decorations were engaged in 
making easel-pictures, and they so continued for years afterward. It 
required some extraordinary incentive and opportunity to awaken both 
the artists and the public to which they must look for patronage. 

That incentive and opportunity came with the fair. The director of 
the enterprise conceived the idea of making both grounds and buildings 
so attractive that the dominant impression carried away by the visitor 
should be one of beauty. The buildings offered broad stretches of wall 
space, a very essential condition for the artist’s ambitious work, and the 
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exposition company had ample funds at its back, another equally essen 
tial condition. ‘The men summoned to Chicago realized that they had 
the chance of which most of them had long dreamed; they became 
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enthused with the passion to excel, and they worked by day and planned 
by night with a devotion to their respective tasks that made the fair, as 
regards their part of it, an artistic triumph, 

Nothing impresses the average person like an ocular demonstration, 
and as regards mural decorations, that was just what was furnished the 
public in 1893. Private persons of wealth, officials of institutions and 
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officers of state saw the possibilities of the art, and were quick to give it 
encouragement. Thus to this fellowship of work through the day and 
evenings spent in consultation may be traced, as has before been pointed 
out in BRUSH AND PENCIL, the very considerable growth of decorative 
art which in a few short years has accomplished so much — much more 
than can here be described. Suffice it to saw that one of the most hope- 
ful features of it all is the general character of its manifestation. The 
desire to enrich and to decorate buildings is not confined to any one sec- 
tion of the country nor to any one class of building. Bowdoin College, 
in far-off Maine, through the generosity of a well-wisher, has four great 
mural paintings decorating its art-gallery; the Boston Public Library has 
paintings by Abbey, Sargent, and Puvis de Chavannes, and the Black- 
stone Library, Chicago, others by Grover; a bank in busy Pittsburg has 
two large lunettes by Blashfield and Millet and other institutions in Chi- 
cago are similarly decorated; the criminal and appellate courts in New 
York, and several hotels in Chicago, New York, and Boston have enlisted 
the services of our painters, as have the State-houses, of Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, and Iowa; private houses without number, of various preten- 
sions, have added mural decorations; and the Congressional Library at 
Washington has literally became a treasure-house of the painter’s 
art. 

To trace the evolution of the mural painter’s art is no part of this arti- 
cle. Suffice it to say that mural decorations, whatever be the theme, and 
wherever and whenever executed, are but a manifestation of people’s 
innate love of pictures that find expression in so many different ways. 
It has, of course, its own special characteristics that distinguish it from 
other branches of pictorial art. The mural decoration, for instance, as 
Will H. Low, one of the best exponents of the art, explains, is made 
for and conforms to the place and to the light where it is best seen; it 
helps and is helped by the lines of its architectural surrounding; it is to 
last presumably as long as the building where it is placed, and its sub- 
ject therefore cannot be trivial or ephemeral. It is on a scale fitted to 
its surroundings, and generally far enough removed from the eye to pre 
clude petty details obtruding themselves to the detriment of the larger, 
nobler aspect of the whole. These are but few of the qualities inherent 
in a successful mural decoration, and they may be and are violated at 
will in the detached picture born of a passing fancy on the part of the artist, 
or suggested by a prevailing level of taste on the part of the purchasing, 
determining public. Mural painting is simply this —a picture painted 
for a special place; and if it be the painting of an exhumed wineshop in 
Pompeii, as Mr, Low says, or Michael Angelo’s ceiling in the Sistine Chapel, 
its object is one and the same. Hence, it is by no means necessary that 
the mural painter should be given vast spaces to cover. The most 
modest of our homes may be decorated as were the houses of Pompeii; 
the simplest village church can engage anew the painter as the primitive 
masters of Italy were engaged; no town need be too small to have its 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOR I—FRIEZE 
By Walter Crane 


town-hall or its schoolhouse become an object-lesson in beauty, carrying 
in its turn some lesson in civic virtue—something to elevate the public. 

As regards the practical work of the mural painter, nothing will give 
the reader a better idea of the conditions to be met, the difficulties to be 
overcome, and the manner of executing commissions, than a concrete 
instance, and no one, perhaps, that can be selected offers itself to better 
advantage than the decorations of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
executed by Mr. Low. I will let the artist tell his own story, as narrated 
in a lecture to art students, since it is detailed enough to meet the needs 
of the intelligent reader. 

‘* The first consideration which presents itself to a mural painter,’ 
says Mr. Low, ‘‘is that of the character of the room which he is asked to 
decorate. In the case of the Waldorf-Astoria, the room, while known 
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THE SKELETON 
By Walter Crane 
as the ball-room, was equally intended to be used for entertainments, in 
which music was to be the chief feature. Hence, the general theme of 
music was suggested. Theatrical entertainments being also given there, 
the drama demanded recognition. Lastly, as the room was in a hotel in 
a peculiarly cosmopolitan city, likely to open its doors to guests from all 
nations, some direct allusion to those presumptive guests seemed in place. 
The spaces allotted to me were twenty in number. Fourteen of these were 
oval spaces in the cove of the room, and six were semicircular panels, two 
of which were at one end of the room and four at the other. The oval 
spaces were seven feet in height by five in width, and the nearest point to 
the spectator was twenty-eight feet from the floor, This distance neces 
sitated the use of tieures considerably over life size. 

‘*In the fourteen ovals, therefore, | placed as many figures of women, 
each typical of a country, with a typical musical instrument of that coun 
try. As the subdivisions of the world are more than fourteen in number, 
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it was necessary to make a choice, and I own I was largely governed in this 
by the possible future patrons of the hotel. Another difficulty presented 
itself in the choice of musical instruments. Our own country, for instance, 
can hardly be said to have a national musical instrument, unless it be 
the banjo, and that in some way would have seemed to necessitate the 
portrayal of a colored woman. This difficulty I overcame by making 
America typical of vocal music. Russia again presented the same lack 
of a recognizable typical instrument of music. Disdaining the wicked 
suggestion of a friend that Russia could play on a samovar, I depicted 
her with a string of sleigh-bells. 

‘*The lunettes, as the semicircular panels are called, which were 
twelve feet long, afforded me opportunity for compositions with a number 
of figures. Between the two principal lunettes | distributed those patron 
saints of the arts, the Muses. In one, Terpsichore dances in the center to 
the music of a lyre played by Apollo. In the other, Melpomene declaims, 
while Homer, resting on his lyre, listens. The others of the nine sisters are 
grouped about in guise of audience. I sought by the introduction of Apollo 
in the one panel to suggest the mythological side of art; and by Homer 
in the other, its more human interests. The other four lunettes were, 
respectively, the music of the sea, mermaidens blowing through trumpet- 
shaped shells to the accompaniment of the waves; the music of the woods, 
Echo vainly leading on two wondering mortals; the music of peace, which 
was pastoral in character; and the music of war. All these might be 
thought to run the gamut of the emotions inspired by music. 

‘Such was my conception of the task before me. Now a word as to 
the means of execution. As in all enterprises of like kind here in this 
country, there was need of haste. The accumulation of interest on an 
investment in a building of this magnitude before it can be operated and 
earning money is a serious matter. On the first day of May, therefore, 
the artists engaged for the decoration were told that their work must be 
in place on November 1st. My portion of this work amounted to one 
thousand and ninety feet of canvas to cover. The three other artists, 
Messrs. Blashfield, Simons, and Turner, had less space to cover, though 
Mr. Blashfield’s ceiling for the same room in which my panels are placed 
presented great mechanical difficulties. It may be imagined, however, 
that all four of these men led a strenuous life throughout a busy summer 
In my own case, a calculation made since it is all over shows that I was 
forced to complete one of my panels every eleventh day. 

‘Of course I was obliged to seek assistance, and in this I was fortu- 
nate in finding two of my friends, both men of very different temperament 
from my own, chosen for that peculiarity in order to counteract by friendly 
opposition excesses in conception or treatment into which my own adven- 
turous spirit might lead me. For not the least danger which work executed 
in such haste is liable to lead one to, is the desire to achieve too much in 
the time allotted. Here my two assistants in kindly spirit often pointed 
out the mechanical impossibility of carrying out in the given period all 
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that my too great enthusiasm might have led me to attempt, and this 
limitation proved to be of value. My debt to these men is therefore all 
the greater, for to them fell the task of executing work which in character 
— design, color, everything — should be essentially my own. 

‘*To this end, I painted small, carefully finished studies of each of my 
compositions; these were then photographed to make lantern-slides. As 
these studies are in the same proportion as the larger spaces to be filled, 
these lantern-slides, by means of the stereopticon, were thrown on the 
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large canvas. This we did evenings and in the dark. We would go over 
the outlines on the large canvas with pencils, thus securing a perfectly 
drawn enlargement of the small study. Then the small study would 
be copied by my assistants, in color, upon these outlines, and each of my 
larger canvases would be thus prepared for my final retouching. 

‘* In this way a surprising amount of work may be accomplished, and as it 
is simply an enlarged copy of the small study, the artist who is responsible 
for the final result finds his work half done. My studio, which is in the 
country, a short distance from New York, was built expressly for decora- 
tive work, and one of its conveniences is a large opening in the floor, about 
eighteen inches wide, running about thirty feet, the full length of the 
studio. About this I hang my canvas on pulleys, which enables me to drop 
it through the floor, in order to work on the upper portion of the picture, 
and allows me to dispense with ladders and scaffolding. 

‘*You may have noticed that I speak of doing all my work on canvas. 
The modern decorative painter differs from the earlier members of this 
craft who worked in fresco. Fresco, from the Latin word meaning fresh, 
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was literally painting on newly laid plaster. The pigment used was a 
form of water-color, and the painter had each day the ground of the por 
tion of the picture which he wished to paint freshly laid, the next day pro 
ceeding in like manner until the picture was finished. To-day we think that 
for our climate and for the houses which we build, it is safer to paint on 
canvas with oil-color. When the painting is finished, the space which it 
is to cover on the wall is smeared with white lead, of the consistency of 
paste. The back of the canvas is covered with the same material, and it 
is then pressed on the wall. The white lead, drying, causes perfect adhe 
sion, and the csnvas becomes an integral portion of the wall. 

‘*T have described at some length the choice of subjects. Even more 
important, from the painter’s point of view, are the questions of the 
arrangement of figures to harmonize with the surrounding architectural 
lines, of the color to harmonize with the general coloration of the room, 
and the scale of the figures, so that they may not appear too large or too 
small for the place they occupy. The qualities which insure this harmony 
are those which determine the rank of the decorator. No hard-and-fast 
rule can be made, and no amount of study will replace the intuitive faculty 
in this regard. The artist must work with a mental vision of the completed 
work before him, and must be able in his studio to judge of the future 
effect of his work when seen in place. The greatest decorator of modern 
times, Puvis de Chavannes, once told me that it was his habit to sit in the 
building where his decoration was to be, in front of the space which it was 
to fill, until, as he expressed it, he ‘saw’ it on the wall. ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘T can return to my studio, and it is surprising how little the completed 
picture differs from the mental vision which I first saw in place.’’ 
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As regards the function and the beneficent influence of mural painting, 
I cannot do better than to close this article by quoting a few more words 
by Mr. Low, once printed in BRUSH AND PENCIL, in which he voices a 
danger and a promise that many in these latter days have felt. Says he: 
‘In our workaday world, in the battle of material interests we are in 
danger of becoming mere human machines. To turn from grave con 
cerns of every-day life to nurse deliberately our imaginative faculty is 
impossible. But to surround ourselves with paintings which stimulate 
thought, to read history, or prophecy on a wall, almost unconsciously, 
needs only the united will of many citizens. If we have the public spirit 
which the citizens of old Florence evinced six centuries ago, we can do 
this. In the marts of commerce, in the halls of legislative deliberation, 
in the courts of justice, and in our libraries and schools, await many fair 
wall spaces. Give these to the mural painter, and you will do two things. 
you will bring into your daily life a message of spiritual aspiration w hich 
he who runs may read, and you will help to create that great civilizing 
force which every truly great nation has had, and which we as yet lack, 
a national school of art.” 

WIiti1Am T. RoBeErRTs. 
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# John Lambert, W. M. Chase, P. Moran, George Gibbs, and A. Stir 
ling Calder are the jury of admission and hanging committee for the Art 
Club’s forthcoming exhibition of water-colors and pastels in Philadelphia, 
which is to open in the gallery of the Club March roth, closing on April 
15th. A gold medal will be awarded for the best work in water-color. Only 
original works by living artists, not heretofore publicly exhibited in Phila 
delphia, will be accepted for this exhibition —-the fifteenth in the Art Club’s 
series. The water-color exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts and 
the Philadelphia Water-color Club is to open on March 26th and remain on 
view until April 21st, following. This display will include original works 
in water-color, miniature, black and white, pastel and drawing. In addi 
tion to the usual awards, Charles W. Beck, Jr., has offered a prize of 
$100 for the best work in the exhibition that has been reproduced in color 
within a twelvemonth past. The jury of selection includes Hugh H. Breck 
enridge, Thomas P. Anshutz, Blanche Dillaye, Elizabeth Shippen Green, 
Emma Lampert Cooper, and Thornton Oakley. George Walter Dawson, 
Albert Paul Willis, and Violet Oakley will serve as the hanging Committee. 
Following the Chicago Artists’ exhibition at the Art Institute, the 
Chicago Architectural Club proposes to hold a national exhibit, which is 
expected to be of importance, both from an artistic and practical standpoint, 
Invitations have been extended to all prominent architects in America to 
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take part, and mounted drawings, plaster models, and reproductions and 
terracotta designs already are beginning to arrive. The exhibition will 
occupy the east wing on the second floor of the Institute. The exhibition 
will open March 2gth and continue until April 8th. 

# The Duke of Aosta opened the art exhibition at Naples. From a 
hasty inspection of the rooms, one notices good portraits, some studies, fine 
marines, the usual landscapes. The most striking work is the large canvas 
by Cammarano, representing a poor poet in a small, squalid room, reading 
his poem to a sad but appreciative companion. The soft and elegant por 
traits by Tuosi, two others by Portlione, a number of pastels by Mancini, 
especially ‘‘A River,” and two beautiful suggestive marines, are also worthy 
of note, together with three vigorous pastels by Passaro, landscapes by 
Cortese, and a strange, audacious pastel in green by Di Giuseppe, with 
other works by Filoso, Capuano, and Della Monica. - to the sculpture, 
there is little that is remarkable, a ‘* Masasaniello”’ by Doroi, and two 
delicate compositions by Rossi. 

* The second photgroaphic salon of the Federation of Photographic 
Societies opened recently at the Art Institute, Chicago, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Camera Club. The exhibit comprised 350 pictures and had 
already been seen atthe Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington and the 
Carnegie Art Gallery in Pittsburg. The pictures were selected by a jury 
composed of the leading artists of the country. The following Chicago 
artists had specimens of their work on exhibition: Louis Albert Lamb, 
Sara W. Holm, Solon L, Gates, Walden W. Shaw. D. H. Brookins, A. W. 
Engel, J. L. Rosenberger, John Countesan, and lastly George W. Power. 
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# By reducing the number and_ variety of its 
exhibits, the Architectural League, in its twenty 
first annual show at the Fine Arts Building, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, was able 
to present a more distinctively architectural 
collection than usual, though the allied arts and 
some of the art crafts were well represented, 
Decorations for public and private buildings 
in this country have greatly increased in num 
ber in the past few years, and the exhibition 
reflected recent activity in this Important (le 
partment, 

# The San Francisco Art Association holds 
its spring exhibition at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute, Mareh rsth to April rath, ‘The As 
sociation offers one prize of $100 for the best 
pieture, 

# For the opening exhibition of the Pennsylva 
nia Academy or Fine Arts in Philadelphia there 
was arranged a display of portraits by Ameri 
ean painters beginning with the earliest, in 
particular a group of Gilbert Stuarts that it is 
claimed has not been surpassed, ‘The names of 
West, Vanderlyn, Peale, Rush, Inman, and 
Sully figured extensively, and the originals in 
cluded some of the men and women famous 
politically and socially during the early days of 
this republic. It was fitting that the academy 
should inaugurate the second century of its 
career with a show of such historical impor 
tance. 

& The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, sent to London a small, but representa 
tive group of modern American paintings to be 
shown in the annual exhibition of the Inter 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers, which was opened in the gallery the 
first week in January. The collection included 
‘““ Mother and Child,” by George De Forest 
Brush; ‘“‘ Pathetic Song,” by Thomas Eakins; 
‘People at Breakfast,” by Edmund C. Tar- 
bell; “‘ The Signal of Distress,’ by Winslow 
Homer; “The Little Hotel,” by Joseph De- 
Canp; “ Girl at Piano,” by Theodore Robin- 
son; and “‘ Sheep Pasture,” by Henry W. Ran- 
ger. The Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
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announces that it has purchased for its perman 
ent collection, the work entitled, ‘*Man-Cub,” 
by Alexander Stirling Calder, 

# The Arts and Crafts Society of Indianapolis, 
which was organized and incorporated in June 
last, opened its rooms November ast, for what 
has proved a very successful sales exhibition, 
Although the enterprise is the culmination of 
a gradually growing artistic enthusiasm in 
Indianapolis, articles of vertu were drawn from 
all over the country and from the Orient, 
Among things from far away may be mentioned 
jewelry designed and made by Mrs, Mott-Smith 
Bird of San Franciseo, Neweomb pottery from 
New Orleans, Van Briggle pottery from Colo 
rado, bayberry candles from New England, 
lrish lace, Cordova crystal, jewels set by Francis 
Barnum and Jane Carson of Cleveland, and a 
linen and lace altar-cloth from South America, 
Some of the local exhibits were copper work 
by Edward Buchorn, illuminating by Miss 
Evaleen Stein, miniature modeling of heads-by 
Miss Helen Hibben, and miniature portraits by 
Miss Bessie Whittridge. An embroidery studio 
in one of the upstairs rooms contained the skill 

ful needle-painting of Mrs, M. A. Murqhy from 
designs by Miss Mary Williamson of California. 
Some of this work took medals and diplomas at 
both the Columbian and the Louisiana Pur 

chase Exposition. The Arts and Crafts is to be 
a permanent feature in Indianapolis. 

& Both Munich and Nuremberg are preparing 
to celebrate fittingly the centennial of Bavaria 
as a kingdom, with exhibitions of art and in 

dustry upon a grand scale. The display at 
Munich will include an historical review of the 
art events in the city’s history — the founding 
of the Pinacotheks, the building of the new 
palace, and of the new residence part of the city. 
The important part that Bavaria has played in 
national art through her encouragement of 
painting and sculpture under Ludwig I., and 
of Richard Wagner and his music under Lud- 
wig II., will be made the pretext for imposing 
ceremonies. Nuremburg will devote herself 
largely to showing the prosperity brought about 
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by industry, although as the home of Direr and Hans Sachs the art ele 
ment will not be lacking, © Every effort will be made to insure success, 
The Peoria Art League gave a free exhibition of paintings in their rooms 
in the Peoria Public Library building, in December, ‘This exhibition con 
tinued for ten days, Some sixty pictures, all this year’s work of the mem 
bers of the league, were shown, embracing a wide variety of subjeets and 
handling, 
# The State Art exhibit held at Logan, Utah, was one of the finest collec 
Hons art ever made in the state, both as to the number and merit of the pit 
ures on exibition, Nearly every artist in the state was repesented in the col 
lection, ‘The pictures, numbering about one hundred, were hung in the 
gymnasium at the Brigham Young college and occupied nearly the entire 
wall space, ‘The largest collection was the ten prize pictures secured by 
the state as a result of former exhibits; then followed collections by the 
older local artist. J. F. Harwood had several, but his French “ Flowe1 
Girl” attracted most attention, Wesley Browing’s ‘ Landscape ” was 
highly praised, John Haffen had several fine pictures. J. B. Fairbanks’ 
“Harvest Scene in Utah County” was very popular with all visitors as was 
his * Sea Coast” picture. H. L. A. Culmer had several fine pictures. 
Edwin Evans, Green Richards, M. M. Young, A. B. Wright, Alice Merril 
Horne, Ida Savage, J. H. Moser, Mrs, KE. L. Sloan, Mrs, Skidmore, and 
J. Leo, Fairbanks were other contributors. 
# The work of Jonas Lie has been noted by art critics for several seasons 
past, but, as time is needed to make a new artist Known, the casual visitor to 
the recent exhibition of Mr, Lie’s landscapes in the Pratt Institute gallery 
has but little idea of the kind of work he was going to see, ‘The paintings 
selected for the exhibition fulfilled the promise of Mr, Lie’s reputation, 
They were essentially true to nature, but they were nature simplified, 
The superfluous and the confusing was left out. They were picture-sym 
phonies, possessing strength or motive, beauty of color and form, and artis 
tic selection, 
An art event of importance was the private view of the works of William 
Morris Hunt, in the town hall of Milton, All the world of art and fashion 
in both Boston and Milton appeared, says a Boston correspondent. Hunt 
formerly lived in the pretty and exclusive suburb, and as nearly all his paint 
ings were owned by the wealthy and cultured class in the community 
such people as Mrs. Malcolm Forbes, J. ‘T. Coolidge, Jr., Dr. H.C. Angell, 
Miss Olivia Bowditeh, Peter C, Brooks, Mr. George Wigglesworth, 
Mrs, H, N. Slater and others — it was not difficult to procure a good num 
ber of his works, 
In the gallery of the National Arts Club, in Thirty-fourth street, there 
was recently shown an exhibition of photographs of the American Indians 
of the Far West that represent practically cight years in this field by BE. S, 
Curtis of Seattle, While these photographs are not without the pictorial 
qualities that are so conspicuous in the work of the modern camera artist 
their chief claim to general interest lies far above their merely technical 
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charm, for they present and preserve the varied life, customs and religious 
ceremonials of a dving race, Mr, Curtis's enthusiasm has caused him to 
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travel in search of his subjects from Southern, California as far north as 
Alaska and over into Siberia, but the pictures hung on the wall included 
only those of the more purely American Indians, 

& The Museum of Beaux Arts at Marseilles is enlarging its gallery, and 
creating a section of decorative art. Mile, Marquis d’Oiron has just given 
the Museum of Niont six tablets enameled with the arms of the Rochechou 
art-Mortemart, coming from the Chateau d’Oiron and formerly belonging 
to Mme, de Montespan, 
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By Oliver Dennett Grover 
GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The permanent collections of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts have received the following additions through purchase: Oil paint: 
ings — * Portrait of the Late John S. Phillips,” by Mary Wyman Wallace 
“Hillside Farm,” by Edward W. Redfield; “ Oil Fields,” by Charles Mel- 
ville Dewey. Sculpture — Bust of John Paul Jones, by Jean Antoine 
Houdon (cast in bronze from the original owned by the Academy ); Por 
trait Bust of the Artist, by William Rush (cast in bronze from the original 
owned by the Academy); Portrait Bust of Judge Joseph Hopkinson, by 
Shobal Vail Clevenger (cast in .bronze from the original owned by the 
Academy, and presented by Messers. Bureau Brothers); ‘ Man-Club,”’ 
life-sized figure by Alexander Stirling Calder, purchased by the Academy 
and cast in bronze; “Sailing in the Mist,” oil-painting by John H. Twacht 
man. A portrait of the late Henry C. Whipple, oil-painting by Felix Mos 
chales,was presented by Mrs. Mary Ellis Robins; “ Brittany Pines,” a mural 
decoration by Florence Este, for the Academy lecture-room, was presented 
by the artist; “‘The Birth of Jacob and Esau,” original sketch by Ben 
famin West, was bequeathed by Thomas C. Potter, M. D. 

& George A. Hearn, who recently gave the Metropolitian Museum of Art 

$100,000 and a collection of 24 paintings, has increased the money gift of 

$150,000, and the collection of pictures to 51, in addition to which he has 
66 
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offered the museum its choice of a dozen American paintings from his own 
collection, Four valuable paintings have been given to the museum by 
William T. Blodgett and Miss Eleanor Blodgett as a memorial to their 
father, the late William T. Blodgett, one of the founders of the museum, 
The most striking is Romney's portrait of Mrs, Fitzherbert, the favorite of 
King George IV of England, The other three are a portrait of Gains 
borough, painted by himself; a typical Constable landscape; and a por 
trait of Mrs. Baldwin by Sir Joshua Reynolds, J. Pierpont Morgan has 
given to the museum, within the last month or so, a priceless collection of 
ancient Greek coins, numbering about 1,000, and an equally valuable col 
lection of Egyptian scarabs, numbering 400, 

# J. Pierpont Morgan was re-elected President of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and the remainder of the personnel is: Second Vice-President, 
John Stewart Kennedy; Secretary, Robert W. De Forest; Treasurer, John 
Crosby Brown; and Honorary Librarian, William L. Andrews, 

& Colonel Thomas H. Swope, who, a few years ago, gave to Kansas City 
1,300 acres of land, which is now the most beautiful part of the park and 
boulevard system, and is known as Swope Park, has declared his purpose 
to give to the city a magnificent art gallery, to be known as the Swope 
Gallery of Art, which will cost $450,000, Colonel Swope will also give an 
annuity of $20,000 to the city for the support of the art gallery. The 
structure will be located on the Swope Park roadway, near the entrance 
to Swope Park. 


STUDY FOR MURAL DECORATION—SCIENCE 
By Oliver Dennett Grover 
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John H. Converse was unanimously elected vice-president of the Acad 
emy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, at the meeting of the board of directors 
of that institution. John E. Trask was re-elected manager and secretary, 
and Henry P. Rhoads was appointed assistant to the treasurer and to the 
secretary. No action was taken on the proposition to create a voting 
trust in the interest of a majority of the stockholders to prevent the possi 
bility of any one person acquiring control of the Academy through purchase 
of shares. The matter, it was said, has been submitted to counsel for an 
opinion on the subject. 

& At the Salmagundi Club’s annual exhibition the first prize of $500, 
layman’s prize, was awarded to Glenn Newell for his painting entitled “At 
Break of Day’ ’; the portrait prize to George M. Reevs for a portrait of 
Colonel Miles Collier; the Evans prize to Warren B. Davis, a figure-piece ; 
_s¢ three Inness prizes, of equal value, to Paul Cornoyer, Leonard Ocht- 
wan, and Paul King. The Samuel Shaw Purchase Fund went to Paul 
King, Mr. Shaw taking the picture. 

* William T. Walters is now erecting a magnificent building, at Center 
Street and Charles Avenue, in Baltimore costing several hundred thousand 
dollars, for galleries for the Massarenti collection of art works, which so 
narrowly escaped destruction in the Parker Building, New York City. The 
new galleries take in the site and old building in which Mr. Walters’s father 
established his fine-rt caollection. The works stored in New York be 
longed to Father Marcello Massarenti, who diedin Rome in October, 
1905. The collection, which consists of nearly one thousand pieces, will 
add greatly to the interest and value of the Walters gallery, and represents 
the history of Italian art from the earliest period. Massarenti brought 
together one thousand canvases, of which about two hundred are said to 
be masterpieces, chiefly of the Venetian and Florentine schools. This 
collection was bought in 1902 for $,1,000,000. A special steamer was 
chartered bring it to this country, and it is stored in New York, pending 
the completion of the new gallery in Baltimore. 

*# Samuel P. Avery has given $500 toward the fund New York is raising 
for the relief of supe ‘rannuated artists. It is desired to reach the $50,000 
mark as soon as possible, that the income may be available for cases which 
continually are coming before the Artists’ Aid and Artists’ Fund societies, 

the two benevolent societies having the fund in charge. 

# At the annual meeting of the New York Historical Soc iety the follow 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year to succeed themselves: - 

President, Samuel Hoffman; Vice-presidents, Frederic W. Jackson and 
Francis R. Schell; Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Archer M. Hunting 
ton; Domestic Corresponding Secretary, George R. Schieffelin, Record 
ing Secretary, Acosta Nichols; Treasurer, Charles A. Sherman, and Li 
brarian, Robert H. Kelby. 

w The Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago, elected the following officers for 
the year: President, August Petrtyl; Vice-president, Robert W. Grafton; 
Secretary, L. O. Griffith; Treasurer, Fred Larson; Librarian, Watkins 
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Williams. The club consists of sixty local painters, illustrators, and 
sculptors, and is primarily a working club, being the oldest art organization 
in the west. A new enterprise which it will undertake is the maintenance 
of a permanent exhibition of paintings in the club rooms, seventh floor, 
Atheneum building. 

& To Paul Chalfin, of New York, was awarded the Lazarus scholar 
ship of the New York National Academy of Design, the highest 
prize and the greatest honor that an art student in America can win. 
The scholarship is worth $3,000 — $1,000 a year — andis given under the 
conditions that the winner pass thirty two months in art study at home and 
four months in Paris. As $20 a week is about 100 francs, or 100 lire, the win 
ner can live like an aristocrat — in Paris or Rome. The Lazarus Scholar 
ship is given every three years, and this is the fourth time it has been award- 
ed. To compete for it, it is necessary, as a preliminary, to submit a sketch 
toa committee of artists duly appointed. The committee this year included 
Edgar M. Ward, Francis C. Jones, George W. Maynard, J. Carroll Beck 
with, Prof. Hamton, of Columbia College, and Mr. Schwartz, who himself 
won the scholarship six years ago. This committee directed that the 
competing sketch this year should depict a scene in ‘“ simple life.” 
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Among the dozen or so art shows recently opened in Paris, none give 
evidence of such originality, vigorous impulse, or talent as the first exhi- 
bition of the International Society of Peinture & l’Eau —of water-colors 
and gouaches—at the Gallery of Modern Artists in the Rue de 
Caumartin. There are only 140 numbers in the catalogue, but this maiden 
effort of the society gives prominence to foreign painters, and marks 
pleasing and invigorating departure from beaten paths. The features of 
the exhibits are strong individualism and diversity of temperament. 
Herman C. Bumpus, director of the Museum of Natural History in 
New York, announces May 25thas the date for a convention in that city of 
directors from most of the public museums in this country. It is designed 
that an organization of directors and a uniform plan of museum manage 
ment shall be the outcome. ‘Apprehension is expressed by scientific 
workers that the organization is to take on something in the form of a trust,’ 
Professor Bumpus was told,‘*and that those who have had trouble with one 
director will be blacklisted by others.”’ “‘ No occasion for panic,” he 
replied, “‘We have no such intention.’’ Professor Bumpus’s efforts to 
popularize the place have caused a fear that the standing of the Museum as 
a serious institution will be sacrificed. It is acknowledged that one of its 
functions is to supplement popular education, but it is pointed out that its 
founders looked also to its becoming an agent of sincere and important 
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research. Some division of its operations which will make it popular and 
also scientific is what the staff desires and in probalitity will accomplish. 
& While workmen were engaged in renovating the Church of Santa Maria 





RUSSIA—THE BELLS—PANEL FOR WALDORF-ASTORIA 
By Will H. Low 


Gloriosa del Frairi Ve 
nice, some ancient 
frescoes were disclosed 
behind the monument 
of Doge Nicolo Tron. 
One of the frescoes 
represented a panoply 
with the coat of arms 
of Doge Tron, and 
another consisted of 
decorative bands, with 
figures of the evange- 
lists in medallions. 
The discovery is re- 
garded as one of the 
highest artistic impor 
tance. 

# The proposal to 
create an independent 
ministry or fine arts in 
place of the present 
secretariat, subordi- 
nate to the ministry of 
instruction, is largely 
due to the sense that 
France’s art suprema 
cy is menaced by for- 
eign rivalry. It is 
urged that the Liege 
exposition shows a ris 
ing danger from the 
United States, Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy 
and Holland, espe 
cially in decorative 
arts, and it is pro 
posed that the new 
ministry be made in- 


dependent of political gyrations, permanent though premiers fall. 

# The international Societv of Sculptors and Painters has intimated a 
scheme to erect at Chelsea a public monument to James McNeill Whistler. 
Auguste Rodin, the French sculptor, who is president of the society, has 
consented to execute the work, which it is estimated, will cost $10,000.” If 
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sufficent funds can be raised, replicas of the monument will be erected in 
-aris and the United States. The society started the list with a subscription. 
# The exhibition or- 
ganized by the Lor- 
raine Society or 
Friends of Art, at 
Nancy, was most in- 
teresting and proved 
that real progress had 
been made over pre- 
vious ones. Among the 
most remarkable 
works may be men- 
tioned: ‘“The Corona- 
tion of Charlemagne,” 
by the late regretted 
artist, Henry Levy, a 
posthumous honor to 
his memory; “ Lor- 
raine, the Protectress 
of Arts and Science,”’ 
a large ceiling deco- 
ration by the same 
artist; M. Anglade’s 
‘Heather in Blos- 
som,”’ in the depth of 
a fresh valley; H. C. 
Deply’s ‘Banks in 
the Seine at Evening,” 
and *‘ Lake of Lour- 
des,” in which he con- 
trasts the light of an 
angry sky with the 
darkest notes of a 
landscape as_ night 
falls; M. Lindley’s 
‘* Green Banks.” 

# The famous “Ven- yraty—THE ‘CELLO—PANEL FOR WALDORF-ASTORIA 
us” of Velasquez, also _By Will H. Low 

known as ‘“ Venus and 

Cupid,” or “‘ Venus with the Mirror,” appeared at the annual exhibition of 
Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons. Widely known as this picture is by hearsay, 
reading, or reproduction, the number of people who have actually seen it is 
relatively very small. In 18g0 it was lent to a Winter exhibition at Burling- 
ton House, and in 1857 it was shown at Manchester, but during nearly 
a century these are the only occasions on which it has left Rokeby Park. 
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A total of $67,920 was made at the first installment of the Fischotf sale 
of ancient and modern paintings in New York. The highest price was 
brought by Largillitre’s portrait of the Marquise du Chatelet, which went 
to Emerson McMillin for $10,000. Following are the names of pictures, 
artists, and buyers of pictures goingfor o ver $300: ** Miss Campbell, 
George Henry Harlow, to R. W. Brown, $320; ‘An Ideal Head,’’ Edouard 
Zier, to F. Havens, $345; “ Marcelle,” Angelo Asti, to Brown and Bige- 
low, $725 ; Girl in Red Dress,’’ Edouard Zier, to Dr. J. J. Nicholson, 
Detroit, $345; “Fisherman’s Children’s Children,” E. Isabey, $850; 

“Ready for the Ball,”’ T. B. Kennington, to F. Havens, $557; ‘* Land 
scape,’’ Eugene Jettel, to A. B. Smith, $350; “A Young Lady with 
Large Hat,’’ A. Bellet, to Harry B. Smith, $350; ‘‘Reverie,’”” Edouard 
Zier, to F. Havens, $750; ‘Salvation Army,’’ Jean Frangois Raffaelli, 
to Dr. J. J. Nicholson, $ 360; “Entrance to a Village,”’ Fritz Thaulow, 
to M. Knoedler & Co., $450; ‘In the Wood,” J. C. Cazin, to Charles 
S. Phillips, $775; “Lady Erskine and Child,’’ Frances Cotes, R. A., 
to F. K. Sturgis, $975; ‘“Love-making,”’ Franz Defregger, to Dr. J. J. 
Nicholson, $1,850; Rasy at Daybreak,” A. de Neuville, to 
Charles S. Phillips, $650; “‘Sweet Souvenirs,’’ R. de Madrazo, to Holland 
Art Galleries, $320; “*€ sl San Chiara,” Venice, M. Rico, to H. D. 
Babcock, $1,225; ‘Queen Charlotte,”’ Thomas Gainsborough, R. A., 
to Charles Pfizer, $2,750; “Portrait of Mrs. Augerstein,’”’ John Hopp 
ner, R. A., to E. Gimpel and Wildenstein, $4,800; ‘‘ Marquise du Chatelet,’ 
N. Largillitre, to Emerson McMillin, $6,800; “ Portrait of Lady Melville,’ 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A., to Emerson McMillin, $4,700; ‘La 
Musique,” C. Van Loo, to George B. Hurd, $600; “La Peinture,’”’ C. Van 
Loo, $460; ‘“‘The Lake Evening,” J. B. C. Corot, to Charles A. Phillips, 
$1,800; “St. Jean the Evangelist,” B. E. Murillo, $3,650; ‘*The Hon. 
James Sheldon, ’’ George Romney, to William P. Eno, $1,450; ‘“‘ Landscape 
— Woods with Big Trees,” A. Waterloo, to Mr. Bennett, $720; ‘‘ Marie and 
Madeleine Harvesting,” D. Ridgway Knight, to M. Knoedler & Co., 
$1,450; * Portrait of a Nobleman in Armor,” Antonio Moro, to T. Murphy 
$275; ‘“Cupid’s Admiration,’’ W. Bauguereau, to “ Knoedler & Co. 
$1,550; ‘The Sunshine of Love,” Jean Raoux, to L. C. Kranthoff, $750; 
**Miss O’Brien, the Actress,’’ Sir Thomas “pethactiog P..m. A, to £. 
Gimple and Wildenstein, $1,600; ‘* Miss Isabella Blair and Her Brother,’ 
Henry R. Morland, to H. D. Babcock, $475; ‘“‘ Mme. Lavailliére,”’ Pierre 
Mignard, to Emerson McMillin, $475; ‘‘ Young Count de Feria with His 
Favorite Dog,’’ Cornelius de Vos, to L. A. Lanthier, $575; “Bust of a 
Lady,” Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A., to E. O. Reall, $700; “Portrait of 
Mme. Rigaud,’’ Hyacinthe Rigaud, to W. R. Holland, $1,350; “* Portrait 
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ot a Lady,” Nicholas Largillitre, to Charles McAllister, $600; “I Love My 
Sister,’ Sir William Beechey, R. A., to 'T. Murphy, $380; “The Willing 
Captive,” James Godsell Middleton, to F. C. Havens, $375; ‘Don Fer- 
nando of Austria,’ Claudie Coello, to B. F. Williams, $325; “A Prince 
in Armor,” Anton Raphael Mengs, to T. Murphy, $320; “Spring, a Point,’ 
to F. W. Kamm, $305; “Basket of Flowers, G. Jacquet, to Charles S. 
Phillips, $1,400; ‘A Cavalier,” J. B. Van Loo, to Mrs. Sutherland, $380; 
“The Old Water Tower at Savoy,” Samuel Scott, to William Nelson, 
$350; ‘The Wife of a Burgomaster,” J. A. Van Rasesteyn to Mrs. Sun 
derland, $410; ‘Landscape,’ F. Watts, to Charles McAllister, $300; 
“Young Girl,’’ George Henry Harlow, $900. The closing sale of the col- 
lection brought $59,920, making with the $67,920 a total of $127,840. 
The highest price of the evening was $11,550, given by J. B. Wilson, agent, 
for ‘“‘The Marquise de Balleroy and Her Children,” by F. H. Drouaise. 
Other pictures sold as follows: ‘Catching Butterflies,’’ H. Heilbuth, to 
Charles A. Phillips, $330; “The Experts,” A. Lesrel, to H. D. Babcock, 
$610; “The Seine at Night,” Fritz Thaulow, to Victor Harris, $375; 
“Dressing for the Masked Ball,’ R. De Madrazo, to J. W. Charlton, 
$1,150; “The Shepherdess and Her Flock,’’ Aimé Perret, to J. B. Nut 

chell, $800; ‘“‘A Parisian Beauty,”’ A. Bellet, to E. R. Ladew, $350; 
“Lady Cavendish,’’ John Hoppner, R. A., to E. Gimpel, $4,600; ** Mrs. 
Siddons,”’ Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A., to H. D. Babcock, $2,550; 
‘La Pavane,” Gustave Jacquet, to A. W. Forbes, $5,500; ‘‘ Village Gos- 
sips,’’ F. Wheatley, to Ernest Thalmann, $480; ‘‘ Marquise de Balleroy and 
Her Children,” F. H. Drouais; to J. B. Wilson, agent, $11,550; ““On the 
River Stour,’’? John Constable, R. A., to the Blakesley Galleries, $6,700; 
‘The Rescue,’ Francois Boucher, to Dr. J. J. Ncholson, $3,3 ‘The 
Betrothal,’’ Alessandro Allori (called Bronizino), to E. Gimpel and Wild 

enstein, $1,700; ‘‘Lady in White Dress,’ Richard Cosway, R. A., to H. 
D. “saan $525; “Mme. de Bonneval,” Antoine Vestier, to T. M. Ra- 
borg, $725; ‘‘Countess de Beaumont,”’ Pierre Mignard, to Charles Me- 
Allister, $525; “‘ Portrait of Two Girls,’ Sir Peter Lely, to D. V. Hut 

chinson, $675; “‘A Titled Lady of Delft,”” Jan A. Van Ravesteyn, to 
J. M. Winkler, $430; ‘‘Vicomtesse de Boisfort,’’ Antoine Vestier, $760; 
‘‘A Parisian Beauty,’’ Edouard Zier, to H. L. Toplitz, $305; “ Portrait of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert,’’ Richard Cosway, R. A., to W. S. Peckham, $1,100; 
“Portrait of Mme. Lamen,” Paulus Moreelse, to Blakesley Galleries, 


$300; ‘“‘Hebe and the Eagle of Jove,’’ Henry Howard, R. A., to J. A. 
Cole, $775; “Cabin Boy’s Departure,” Julien Lablant, to J. A. Cole, 
$325; ‘Portrait of Mlle. de Lorge,’”? Antione Vestier, to T. M. Raborg, 
$480; ‘‘ The Letter,’ Asensio Julia, to T. M. Raborg, $750; ‘‘ Lord Heath 


field ‘of Gibraltar,” attributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds, P. R. A to 
E. O. Reilly, $625; “The Young Princess,”’ Paulius Moreelse, to W. P. 
Eno, $300. 

The sale of the Chief Justice Mitchell collection of engraved portraits 
of Washington included 1155 lots all told. $25,000 was realized. There 
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were many rare portraits, and the bidding on almost everylot was spirited. 
The prices were unusually good. Following are a few of the portraits 
and the prices realized: Lot 1, bust, in uniform, mezzotint by C. W. Peale, 
1787, $300, bought by Joseph F. Saven, dealer, of New York. Lot 27, 
mezzotint, half length, in uniform by Alexander Campbell (not in Carson), 
$450, Wright. Lot 31, bust in uniform, line drawing (Baker, No. 31), 
$450, Agney. Lot 61, bust, in uniform, line drawing, by J. Norman 
(Baker, No. 26), $550, Wright. Lot 79, mezzotint, three-quarter length, 
by C. W. Peale (not in Baker or Carson), $350, Agney. Lot 80, “ Lady 
Washington,” companion print, same, $350, Agney. Lot 123, three- 
quarter length, in uniform, mezzotint, painted by R. Wright, of Phila- 
delphia; P. Dawe, sculptor; printed in colors $550, Wright. Lot 196, 
bust, in — by William Hamlin, similar to Baker No. 102, but a differ- 
ent plate, $310, Wright. Lot 145, etching, bust, in uniform, printed and 
sold by james Hewitt for ro shillings (not in Baker or Carson and only 
copy known), $303, Wright. Lot 146, bust, in uniform, surrounded by 
five circles, printed and sold by A. Doolittle, New Haven, $300, Wright. 
Lot 291, a — Trumbull type, full bust, in uniform, mezzotint, by Valen- 
tine Green, $330, Wright. Lot 333, Walter Robertson type, line and stipple, 
published by Joseph Smyth, at Belfast, Ireland, $300, Wright. Lot 516, 
mezzotint, printed in colors, half length, aed from Gilbert Stuart 
picture, published by T. W. Freeman, Philadelphia, believed .o be the 
only copy in colors, $300, Wright. Lot 695, ‘‘ The Lansdowne Portrait,” 
mezzotint, published by Atkins & Nightingale, Philadelphia, July 1, 1801, 
printed in colors (not in Baker or Carson), $425, Saven. Lot 978 — Full 
figure in uniform, upon a pedestal, in the middle distance of a design in 
the form of an arch with obelisks on either side, upon which is inscribed 
“Liberty,” ‘* Independence,” $260. Lot g96 — The Washington family. 
Full length in uniform and chapeau, standing upon a portico at the head 
of a flight of steps, taking leave of Mrs. Washington preparatory to a ride, 
a riding whip in the left hand, the right hand extended toward Mrs. Wash- 
ington, who stands about the centre of the print, $180. Lot 1025 — Full 
length, standing, head to left; the right arm extended, the left resting on 
the hip, to the left, two pillars partly concealed by a curtain which hangs 
over and across to the right, $260. Lot 1020 — Full bust and head in 
profile to left, in uniform. Oval, with a border, cut off at sides, top and 
bottom, and extended at corners to a rectangle, the title in the lower part 
ofoval. Height 63 inches; width 5 inches, $1go. 
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